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cargo, and behind him, acting in some obscure way as a malign influence, can be discerned the Lord Admiral. Why he was an ill-wisher is noT: apparent, but the fact is plain, and it is to be noted that Rastell did not seek redress in the Admiralty Court, which would have been the natural tribunal to try such a cause.
The fleet sailed from Gravesend, and was delayed first by Ravyn's contrivance at Sandwich. It then put in at Dartmouth, Plymouth and Falmouth, to repair leaks and purchase stores. Even then the sailors showed no heart for the business. Ravyn and the masters counselled abandonment and a trading voyage to Bordeaux instead. Rastell and his partners persisted in their first intention and got the ships to sea. It was of no avail, for their incorrigible mariners next made for Waterford and Cork, and that was as far west as they would go. At Cork they stopped argument by locking William Howting in his cabin and sailing straight back to England; and Rastell and his servants were also overcome by threats of violence. Rastell appears to have remained in Ireland for the two following years.
That is the substance of the rambling story told in the Court of Requests two years afterwards. It is amplified by a number of references in a play written by Rastell at the same time. The New Interlude devotes considerable space to a description of America and advocation of colonial undertakings. I have copied all the relevant lines,1 and they are of interest, not only for this voyage, but as an account of the experience gained by English pioneers in general. The facts may be taken as those gathered by the Bristol men of 1497-1509, and by the fishermen who were regularly sailing to the Newfoundland banks. The stress laid upon the nearness of Asia to the new lands is noteworthy: "But these new lands, by all cosmography, from the Khan of Cathay's land cannot lie little past a thousand miles".
Neither in the Court of Requests nor in the New Interlude is there any mention of Sebastian Cabot or Thomas Spert. Apart from Spanish evidence it is fairly certain that Cabot did not accompany the expedition, for he would hardly have gone in any capacity but that of commander-in-chief, a position that Rastell seems to have occupied. Moreover, the letters of recommendation would certainly have named Cabot if he had taken part. Thomas Spert is proved to have been in or about London on April 28, July 10 and September 17 of this year 1517, which renders it improbable that he participated in person.2 My former impression was that these
1  No. 70, The earliest English description of America.
2  Documents quoted in Maritime Enterprise, 1^5-155^ pp. 243-4.